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tinguishes it radically from any "induction." For it is a deduction 
pure and simple; here we "deduce"! From what? This I shall 
examine later. But we "deduce," no doubt about that! And 
nothing whatever distinguishes this ' ' conclusion from n to n + 1 " 
essentially from other deductive proofs. The "New" does enter here 
indeed ; but so it does in other ' ' deduction ' ' ; only how 1 This is the 
question which the reference to "induction" leaves completely un- 
answered. And the problem of the "New" remains on our hands. 

Its solution, however, does not require the invention of new struc- 
tural elements or the recognition of hidden and unsuspected methods : 
the problem is merely symptomatic of the insufficiency of our preva- 
lent theory of a deductive system. A reexamination is needed which 
will draw the full theoretical consequences of the practical work of 
modern mathematics. 

Karl Schmidt. 

Cambridge, Mass. 



DISCUSSION 
MISS CALKINS 'S REPLY TO THE REALIST 

MISS CALKINS is almost the only "idealist" who has ap- 
peared in arms against the advancing "realistic" movement. 
Partly because of this, partly because of the position Miss Calkins is 
rightly accorded among philosophic writers, and partly because her 
reply to the "realist" exhibits a type of fallacy entailing very im- 
portant consequences, it has seemed that her contention is particu- 
larly worthy of consideration. 

The reply in question 1 is divided into two parts. The first of 
these is concerned with the "recent criticisms of idealism," which, it 
is said, can be grouped under three main heads: "first, those which 
oppose idealism on the ground that it is subversive of some impor- 
tant system of beliefs; second, those which charge idealism with 
fundamental inconsistency; and, third, those which claim that ideal- 
ism is based on unjustifiable assumptions. ' ' 

The first of these criticisms is disposed of briefly. The fact that 
certain beliefs are generally accepted does not render them true, and 
as long as one's contention is based upon this principle it is irre- 
futable. 

The second criticism, that concerning the inconsistency of 
"idealism," is not treated at all fully. The "realistic" contention 
is said to be that the subject-object relation, which is essential to 

1 This Journal, Vol. VIII., pages 449 ff. 
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knowledge, "is possible only on the supposition that non-mental 
reality exists." Miss Calkins admits that "idealism" makes the 
distinction between subject and object; but, apparently, not the 
supposition that non-mental reality exists. The "idealist," "like 
other men, recognizes a difference between present and external, and 
merely imagined, objects. ' ' But this distinction is said to refer not 
to two kinds of things, "extra-mental and mental," but to "objects 
respectively of . . . shared and of . . . unshared consciousness." 
The only point to be noted here is that the nature of an object can 
not be explained by the fact that it is an object for many subjects. 
That is a fact additional to the problem of the nature of the object, 
and irrelevant to its solution. 

The third of the "realistic" criticisms of "idealism" is treated 
at greater length and the chief point for consideration in Miss Cal- 
kins 's article is to be found in connection with it. The "realist" 
has said that "idealism" is based upon an unjustifiable assumption 
in holding that "an object, because known, is therefore mental in 
nature." Miss Calkins endeavors both to uphold the "idealistic" 
position and to refute the "realistic" criticism of it. The method 
employed for this purpose should be carefully observed. 

The "realistic" position is first stated in the words of Holt: 
"The entities (objects, facts, et ccet.) under study in logic, mathe- 
matics, and the physical sciences are not mental in any usual or 
proper meaning of the word "mental." The being and nature of 
these entities are in no sense conditioned by their being known" 
(p. 452). This is said to be "an accurate and an uncompromising 
statement of the difference between the two parties. For the ideal- 
ist does hold as fundamental just this doctrine which the realist 
attributes to him, that is to say, he believes that objects, as known, 
are mental" (p. 452). Miss Calkins asserts (p. 454) that unknown 
objects (and hence unknown qualities of objects) while possible, are 
yet "utterly negligible," and, in addition, "inconceivable" and 
"indefinable." Throughout the article, statements recur which 
seem to be based upon the position that the unknown is non-existent; 
but since Miss Calkins admits the possibility of the existence of an 
unknown, we must simply accept the statement that it is "incon- 
ceivable." Hence, the phrase "as known," at the end of the last 
quotation (p. 452) is unnecessary, and must not be taken to imply 
that Miss Calkins holds objects, as unknown, to be non-mental, nor, 
indeed, to be any thing at all. The contention between "idealist" 
and "realist" is then clear: the "idealist" holds that all objects of 
knowledge are mental, the "realist" that some objects of knowledge, 
at least, are non-mental. And the "realist" asserts that the "ideal- 
istic" contention is an unjustifiable assumption. 
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Miss Calkins 's reply assumes the form of asserting that an ex- 
amination of the objects of logic, mathematics, and the physical sci- 
ences, shows that they are "ideal" (by which, apparently, is meant 
the same as "mental"). An empirical study of any known object 
reveals the fact that it is constituted of (1) sensible qualities and 
(2) relations. These are treated separately; but as the argument is 
the same in both cases, it will simplify matters if we limit our con- 
sideration of it to the treatment of sensible qualities. 

"What is asserted, then, is that the "idealist discovers by examina- 
tion of objects — he does not (as the realist accuses) assume — that 
both sense qualities and relations are mental" (p. 453). Hence, the 
question arises: what does Miss Calkins mean by the term "mental"? 

The answer to this question is best seen from the treatment of 
sensible qualities. Miss Calkins does not attempt to prove the men- 
tality of sensible qualities by the ordinary method, namely, by 
pointing out their "variability"; for this, she says, quite rightly, 
"does not prove, even though it suggests, the ideality of objects" 
(p. 453). "But the idealist," we are told, "rests his case, not on 
reasoning of this sort, but on the results of direct observation 
coupled with the inability of any observer to make an unchallenge- 
able assertion about sense qualities save in the terms of idealism. 
To be more explicit : the idealist demands that his opponent describe 
any immediately perceived sense object in such wise that his descrip- 
tion can not be disputed. The realist then describes an object as, 
let us say, yellow, rough, and cold. But somebody may deny the 
yellowness, the roughness, or the coldness ; and this throws the realist 
back on what he directly observes, what he knows with incontro- 
vertible and undeniable certainty, namely, that he is at this moment 
having a complex experience described by the terms yellowness, 
coldness, and the like (an experience which he does not give himself) . 
This statement, and only this, nobody can challenge. And this state- 
ment embodies the result of immediate experience" (p. 453). This 
is the sole argument used to prove that sense qualities are mental. 

Now, what is meant by saying that no one can make "an un- 
challengeable assertion about sense qualities save in the terms of 
idealism"? "We find that "terms of idealism" are terms which 
ascribe to sense qualities a mental nature. That this is so follows 
from the statement of what the "idealist" holds "as fundamental." 
So that the contention is that no one can make an unchallengeable 
assertion about sense qualities save by saying that they are mental. 
"When it is asked how this conclusion is supported, the illustrations 
supplied are found to be of the following kind. If I say, e. g., that 
this orange is yellow, what is really implied is that I see that this 
orange is yellow ; or, if I say that snow is cold, what is really implied 
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is that I am aware of it as cold ; when, in general, I make an assertion 
of the form "X has the sense quality P," what is really implied is 
that I am aware of X as having the sense quality P. Hence, the 
argument runs, sense qualities are mental. 

There is a certain difficulty in perceiving the logic of this argu- 
ment. It must be particularly noted what Miss Calkins is demand- 
ing. She is insisting on an unchallengeable description of a sense 
quality. It is therefore important to consider what is the nature 
of a description. 

The important point that comes to light when we begin to con- 
sider description is that it presupposes knowledge which is itself 
indescribable. Sense qualities are examples of such knowledge; for 
sense qualities are not merely indescribable "save in the terms of 
idealism," but they are strictly not describable at all. It is, e. g., 
impossible to describe yellow to a man born blind. Each individual 
has a stock of indescribable knowledge, in which sense qualities have 
a large place, and it is quite incommunicable, because indescribable. 
Communication proceeds on the supposition that there is knowledge 
which, while incommunicable, is yet the property of all. Each indi- 
vidual is assumed to have a corresponding stock of such knowledge 
which he could have attained only by immediate acquaintance. 

Further, all description is in the terms of the elements of which 
the object is composed. (We do not describe yellow by saying that 
we are aware of it.) It follows that there can be no description of 
the elements themselves. Individuals are immediately aware of them. 

A description may be defined, therefore, as the characterization 
of a thing by the enumeration of the indescribable elements of which 
it is composed. The question then is : What is the nature of inde- 
scribable objects? Among such are sense qualities, and it is asserted 
that they are mental. But why are they mental? Is it because 
they are indescribable? If so, it should be pointed out that the 
proposition "Sense qualities are mental" is different from the propo- 
sition "Sense qualities are indescribable" and needs for its proof 
the mediating proposition "Indescribable qualities are mental." 
But how is this proposition reached? 

Or is a quality mental because it is incommunicable? This con- 
clusion does not seem to follow at once. To establish it one would 
have to prove independently that all incommunicable qualities are 
mental. And how is this to be done ? It might possibly be contended 
that if an object were purely individual it would be mental, though 
this seems questionable; but in any case it would have to be proved 
that incommunicable objects were purely individual. This seems 
palpably false: yellow is not purely individual, though it is quite 
incommunicable. 
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"What Miss Calkins has said may be summed up by saying that 
there are certain objects of knowledge which are incommunicable, 
because indescribable; though, what she actually says is that such 
objects can not be described "save in the terms of idealism." Hence, 
her contention that sense qualities are mental should mean simply 
that sense qualities are incommunicable. 

It may be doubted whether Miss Calkins means nothing more 
than this. There is some suggestion that when Miss Calkins says 
that sense qualities are mental she means "mental" to refer to their 
nature and not to their incommunicability. And this leads us to 
suppose that the term "mental" has been used in two senses by 
Miss Calkins, and that the proposition "sense qualities are mental," 
in consequence, means one thing at one time and another at another. 
This seems to be borne out from the following considerations. 

Miss Calkins outlines an argument (p. 452) by which a "monistic 
idealism" (it is apparently assumed) could be established, and also 
the conclusion which would be established by it. But the argument 
there outlined is merely mentioned ; much of the article is concerned 
with the other argument which we have quoted. Consequently, we 
must believe either that Miss Calkins did not think the outlined 
argument adequate for her purpose, or that she considered the one 
she uses a more effective instrument in attaining it. Now, the con- 
clusion which is said to follow from the "monistic idealist's" argu- 
ment (the one merely outlined) is that the objects which I "directly 
experience . . . must be like me, must — in other words — be other- 
self" (p. 452). That is to say, in particular, that sense qualities 
must be "like me." It is true that this is said to be the conclusion 
of a monistic "idealist"; but since Miss Calkins would assume that 
title for herself, we must believe that it is that conclusion she is 
endeavoring to establish by the method which she actually employs 
throughout her article. // so, there is one important consideration. 

According to the argument actually adopted by Miss Calkins the 
conclusion was reached that sense qualities are mental, and it was 
seen what that proposition should mean. "Mental" in this conclu- 
sion should mean "indescribable." And as long as a term's mean- 
ing is made clear there can be little objection to any particular usage 
of it. But it must be noted that this meaning of "mental" has no 
reference to the nature of the sense qualities. An object could be 
mental in this sense if it were "gross matter." The one condition 
that it would have to fulfill would be ' ' indescribability. ' ' 

Not so, however, if mental is taken to mean "like me." The 
term then refers to the nature of an object and not at all to its rela- 
tions to a knower. A sense quality is "mental," is "like me," is 
"other-self," if it thinks, feels, wills, acts, in this sense of "mental"; 
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and may, if it does these things, be said to be mental with as 
much, and as little, propriety as I may be said to be mental. And 
it is clear that this meaning of mental is very different from the 
former one. 

Now, if, in using the term "mental," we at one moment adopt 
one of these meanings and at another moment adopt the other, our 
conclusion will probably be unsound. Miss Calkins seems uncon- 
sciously to have done this. She does not, indeed, explicitly use the 
term mental to mean "like me"; yet she says that is the "idealistic" 
conclusion, and the "idealistic" conclusion, she also tells us, is that 
objects of knowledge are mental. Hence, it seems that one sense of 
mental is synonymous with "like me." On the other hand, Miss 
Calkins does not explicitly use the term mental to mean inde- 
scribable ; but that is what her argument involves. Once sense quali- 
ties are said to be mental in this latter sense, it is natural to argue, 
fallaciously, that they are also mental in the sense that they are "like 
me." But this conclusion is clearly in no way whatever connected 
with the arguments by which Miss Calkins endeavors to prove that 
sense qualities are mental. 

There are two general meanings of the term mental which it is 
of the highest importance to keep distinct. The first of these makes 
the term applicable to qualities of minds as real existing entities. 
(In an analogous way it is said that speech is human.) In this sense 
of mental it is applied, e. g., to awareness, and also to any other 
quality which is peculiar to minds. 

The other general meaning of the term mental makes it applicable 
to any entity which is supposed to be dependent on minds for its 
existence, being, or reality. "Mental," in this sense, means simply 
' ' dependent for existence, being, or reality on mind or minds. " It is 
difficult to demonstrate that there are any such entities, though that 
there are is sometimes thought to be quite obvious. It has also been 
thought that an "idealism" could be established if it could be proved 
that all objects are dependent for their existence, being, or reality 
on minds. But this belief has been due to a fallacy. 

The fallacy consists in supposing that if objects are mental in the 
second sense, they are also mental in the former sense : if, that is, they 
are dependent for their existence, being, or reality on minds, they 
are also qualities of minds. It is hardly necessary to point out that 
the two meanings of mental have no logical connection whatsoever. 

This confusion has led to much superficial argument on behalf of 
"idealism." "Mental" has been used illegitimately very widely 
and much ignoratio elenchi argument has arisen due to the fallacy 
arising from this two-faced term. Miss Calkins 's article exhibits a 
similar inconsequence. 
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It may be true that the objects of knowledge are "like me." 
It is possible also that Miss Calkins can demonstrate that they are 
"like me." I am not at present concerned to consider possible 
arguments in support of this conclusion. "What I am concerned to 
do is to show that Miss Calkins either seeks to establish the conclu- 
sion that objects of knowledge are mental by an illegitimate use of 
the ambiguous term mental or does actually establish the proposition 
that the objects of knowledge are mental, but in a sense which is 
trivial and wholly irrelevant to the "realistic" contention. Miss 
Calkins has shown that objects of knowledge are mental neither in 
the sense that they are dependent for their existence, being, or reality 
on minds nor in the sense that they are similar to minds. Yet these 
seem to be by far the most important meanings of the term mental, 
and are the meanings most relevant to the particular "idealistic" 
theory which Miss Calkins outlines. And I wish to point out that 
this inconsequent type of argument is very prevalent in "idealistic" 
writings. 

The second part of Miss Calkins 's article concerns itself (1) with 
the positive "realistic" doctrine and (2) with the "idealistic" con- 
ception of the universe. What is said with reference to (1), namely, 
that "realistic" writers have little positive doctrine is doubtless 
quite true. Still, is it not largely a polite fiction that a philosopher 
is great if he has constructed, at any cost, a pretentious theory of 
the universe? Has not the clearer-away of "much rubbish" a place 
in this world, as well as the builder of a crystal palace ? In regard 
to (2) there is little to be said except that the treatment exhibits once 
more the difficulties arising from the word "mental." 

The article is, on the whole, so admirably clear as to emphasize 
once and for all two distinct points: (1) when "idealists" say that 
the objects of knowledge are mental they must also say precisely 
what they mean by the term "mental"; (2) the hypothesis that the 
objects of knowledge are mental will have to find some definite, 
relevant, and logical support if it is to be more than a mere forgotten 
fantasy. Bernard Muscio. 

Caius College, Cambridge. 
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Wandlungen in der Philosophie der Gegemvart. Julius Goldstein. 

Leipzig : Werner Klinkhardt. 1911. Pp. viii + 171. 

To readers outside of Germany Dr. Goldstein's book is likely to seem 
significant chiefly as an evidence of the awakening of the German mind to 
certain new philosophical tendencies that have long been conspicuous in 



